President  Kimball  Explains  BYU  Destiny 


Major  speakers  at  the  Inaugural  at  the  Marriott  Center  Nov.  14  were,  from  left,  BYU  President 
Jeffrey  R.  Holland  (left),  LDS  Church  President  Spencer  W.  Kimball,  and  Elder  Neal  A.  Maxwell. 
(Inaugural  photos  in  this  issue  by  Mark  Philbrick,  BYU  Public  Communications) 


(Editor’s  Note:  The  following 
address  was  presented  at  the 
Inauguration  by  LDS  Church 
President  Spencer  W.  Kimball. ) 

Members  of  the  General 
Authorities  and  Board  of  Trus¬ 
tees,  Elder  Maxwell,  President 
Holland  and  faculty,  students  and 
friends  of  Brigham  Young  Uni¬ 
versity-greetings.  I  extend  a 
warm  welcome  to  all  of  you  on 
this  historic  and  happy  occasion- 
the  inaugural  of  Dr.  Jeffrey  R. 
Holland  as  the  ninth  President  of 
the  Brigham  Young  University. 

First,  I  wish  to  congratulate 
and  commend  my  dear  friend, 
Dr.  Dallin  Oaks  and  his  predeces¬ 
sors  who  have  brought  this  great 
university  from  a  small  and 
humble  beginning  to  the  high 
point  at  which  it  now  stands. 
Marvelous  has  been  their  labor 
and  devoted  has  been  their 
service.  With  all  our  hearts,  we 
thank  President  Oaks  and  the 
great  men  who  preceded  him.  We 
honor  them  and  rejoice  in  their 
many  accomplishments. 

My  beloved  brothers  and 
sisters,  it  is  my  responsibility  and 
my  privilege  to  give  to  President 
Holland  his  charge  as  he  begins 
his  Presidency  at  this  great 
university.  I  do  so  representing 
the  First  Presidency  and  the 
Board  of  Trustees. 

May  I  say  to  you,  President 
Holland,  that  we  love  you  and 
sustain  you  and  rejoice  in  your 
worthiness  to  hold  such  a  respon¬ 
sible  position  in  the  Lord’s  king¬ 
dom.  Your  academic  achieve¬ 
ments  are  well  known.  Those, 
together  with  your  spiritual  pre¬ 
paration  and  your  great 
testimony  and  faith,  will  bless  the 
lives  of  this  splendid  faculty  and 
the  students.  We  commend  your 
lovely  wife  and  children  for  their 
support.  They  are  your  greatest 
treasure  and  will  be  a  shining 
example  to  the  youth  of  this  uni¬ 
versity. 


In  some  remarks  I  made  at 
this  university  in  1975,  I 
employed  a  phrase  to  describe 
the  Brigham  Young  University  as 
becoming  an  “educational  Mt. 
Everest.” 

Firstly,  it  seems  to  us, 
President  Holland,  that  such  a 
term  was  never  more  appropriate 
than  it  is  now,  on  the  occasion  of 
your  inauguration,  for  such  is 
your  challenge.  There  are  many 
ways  in  which  BYU  can  tower 
above  other  universities-not 
simply  because  of  the  size  of  its 
student  body  or  its  beautiful 
campus  spread  out  below  mag¬ 
nificent  mountains-but  by  the 
unique  light  BYU  can  send  forth 
into  the  educational  world.  That 
light  must  have  a  special  glow. 
You  will  do  many  things  in  the 
programs  of  this  university  that 
are  done  elsewhere,  but  you  must 
do  them  better.  At  the  same  time, 
we  expect  you  to  do  some  special 
things  here  at  BYU  that  are  left 
undone  by  other  institutions. 

Second,  education  on  this 
campus  deliberately  and  persist¬ 
ently  must  concern  itself  with 
“education  for  eternity”-not  just 
for  mortal  time.  You  and  your 
faculty  have  a  dual  heritage 
which  you  must  pass  along:  the 
secular  knowledge  that  history 
has  amassed  over  the  centuries, 
along  with  new  knowledge  broght 
by  scholarly  research-but  also 
the  vital  and  revealed  truths  that 
have  been  given  to  us  from 
heaven. 

This  university  shares  with 
other  universities  the  hope  and 
the  labor  involved  in  rolling  back 
the  frontiers  of  knowledge,  but 
we  also  know  that  through  divine 
revelation,  there  are  yet  “many 
great  and  important  things”  to  be 
given  to  mankind  which  will  have 
an  intellectual  and  spiritual 
impact  far  beyond  what  mere 
men  can  imagine.  Thus,  at  this 
university  among  faculty, 


students  and  administration, 
there  is,  and  there  must  be,  an 
excitement  and  an  expectation 
about  the  very  nature  and  future 
of  knowledge.  That  underlies  the 
uniqueness  of  BYU. 

Third,  BYU  must  be  a 
bastion  against  the  invading 
ideologies  that  seek  control  of 
curriculum  as  well  as  classroom. 
We  do  not  resist  such  ideas 
because  we  fear  them,  but 
because  they  are  false.  BYU 
must  continue  to  resist  false  and 

Elder  Maxwell  On  BYU  . . . 


Editor’s  Note:  The  following 
Inaugural  Address  was  presented 
Nov.  14  by  Elder  Neal  A. 
Maxwell,  a  member  of  the 
presidency  of  the  First  Quorum 
of  the  Seventy  and  former 
Commissioner  of  Education  for 
the  LDS  Church.) 

As  I  thank  President  Holland 
for  this  privilege,  my  mind 
recalls  his  phone  call  from  Yale 
about  10  years  ago  as  he  was 
pondering  several  academic 
offers.  In  that  brief  exchange,  I 
encouraged  Jeff  to  come  West, 
saying  to  him  that  his  initial 
assignment  would  make  use  of 
his  talents  but  also  would  no 
doubt  lead  to  other  things,  though 
I  did  not  know  what. 

Little  did  I  know  then  that 
this  great-grandson  of  a  pioneer 
sent  by  President  Brigham 
Young  to  tame  southwestern 
Utah  would  be  chosen  in  1980,  at 
age  39,  as  president  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  bearing  the  name  of  that 
remarkable  colonizer-prophet! 

The  Rev.  Theodore  M. 
Hesburgh,  president  of  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame,  has 
wisely  said:  “The  greatest  gift  a 


capricious  fashions  in  education, 
holding  fast  to  those  basic  prin¬ 
ciples  which  have  proved  true 
and  right  and  have  guided  good 
men  and  women  and  good 
universities  over  the  centuries. 

Fourth,  I  am  both  hopeful 
and  expectant  that  from  this  uni¬ 
versity  there  will  rise  brilliant 
stars  in  drama,  literature,  music, 
art,  science,  and  all  the  scholar¬ 
ly  graces.  This  university  can  be 
the  refining  host  for  many  such 
individuals  who  in  the  future  can 


president  can  give  his  students  is 
the  example  of  life.”  (59th 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  American 
Council  on  Education,  New 
Orleans,  Louisiana,  October  7, 
1976,  p.  15.)  So  measured,  the  gift 
of  Jeffrey  Holland  to  BYU  will  be 
considerable! 

However,  in  the  demands  we 
all  make  of  President  Holland,  let 
us  bear  in  mind  his  responsibi¬ 
lities  to  Pat  and  his  family, 
understanding  when  some  of  his 
prime  time  must  be  given  to  his 
prime  relationships-when,  like 
the  Savior,  he,  too,  must  be 
“apart”  and  “rest  for  a  while” 
(Mark  6:31, 32). 

In  the  wake  of  superb  ser¬ 
vice  by  President  Dallin  H.  Oaks, 
whose  background  equipped  him 
to  step  to  the  fore  so  articulately 
in  behalf  of  private  universities 
and  colleges,  President  Holland’s 
selection  was  not  accidental.  His 
literacy  in  things  both  spiritual 
and  secular,  his  experience  at 
Yale,  his  scholarship  in 
American  Studies  which  has 
imprinted  upon  him  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  pluralism  in  the 
American  society  (but  a  plural- 


lift  and  inspire  others  around  the 
globe  long  after  they  have  left  the 
campus. 

We  must  be  patient  as  well  as 
persistent  in  this  effort,  because 
just  as  the  City  of  Enoch  took 
time  to  reach  its  pinnacle  of  per¬ 
formance  in  what  the  Lord 
described  as  occurring  “in 
process  of  time”  (Moses  7:21)  so 
the  quest  for  excellence  at  BYU 
must  also  occur  “in  process  of 
time.” 

Continued  On  Page  4 


Greatness 

ism  which  is  not  demeaned  by 
secularism)  will  all  prove 
relevant  to  his  leadership  of  this 
University. 

BYU’s  sponsoring  Church, 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints,  regards  itself 
as  a  restored  Church,  as  a  fresh, 
divine  implantation  of  that  which 
once  was  back  in  the  meridian  of 
time.  The  Brigham  Young  Uni¬ 
versity,  in  a  somewhat  parallel 
sense,  represents  a  restoration  of 
that  which  once  was-a  university 
with  Christian  religion  at  its  core. 
Since  to  praise  BYU  is  not  to 
condemn  others,  one  can  suggest, 
as  BYU  moves  toward  its  further 
fulfillment  under  President 
Holland,  that  it  can  achieve 
certain  vital  ends  toward  which 
other  universities  once  addressed 
themselves. 

The  early  universities 

(Paris,  Bologna,  Oxford, 

Cambridge,  and  Harvard)  had 
Christian  religion  at  their  core. 
The  University  of  Paris,  for  in¬ 
stance,  stood  at  the  heart  of  the 
spiritual  life  of  its  age,  but  such 
universities,  wrote  Richard 
Continued  On  Page  4 


Elder  and  Sister  George  P.  Lee,  both  BYU  graduates,  attended 
the  Inaugural  ceremonies.  It  was  the  first  time  Elder  Lee  had  worn 
the  traditional  robe  as  Dr.  Lee,  since  he  was  unable  to  walk  through 
to  receive  the  doctoral  degree  because  he  was  a  mission  president. 
(Photo  by  Hal  Williams) 


From  Humble  Start  To 


Humble  Thanksgiving 

Ceremonies  of  thanksgiving  are  as  old  as  human  history. 

What  is  unusual  about  the  famous  Thanksgiving 
celebration  at  Plymouth  in  1621  is  that  it  was  a  harvest 
festival,  a  gathering  of  family,  friends  and  neighbors,  a  time 
of  games  and  feasting  and  the  first  of  its  kind  in  America. 
Later  generations  thought  it  such  a  good  idea  that  they  used 
it  as  a  model  for  a  national  holiday. 

Perhaps  the  best  known  eyewitness  description  of 
Thanksgiving  is  that  of  Edward  Winslow  and  is  contained  in  a 
letter  to  a  friend  in  England: 

“Our  harvest  being  gotten  in,  our  Governor  sent  four 
men  on  fowling,  that  so  we  might  after  a  more  special 
manner  rejoice  together,  after  we  had  gathered  the  fruit  of 
our  labours.  They  four  in  one  day  killed  as  much  fowl  as,  with 
a  little  help  beside,  served  the  Company  almost  a  week. 

“At  which  time,  amongst  other  recreations,  we  exer¬ 
cised  our  arms,  many  of  the  Indians  coming  amongst  us,  and 
amongst  the  rest  their  greatest  king,  Mas  sasoit  with  some  90 
men,  whom  for  three  days  we  entertained  and  feasted.  And 
they  went  out  and  killed  five  deer  which  they  brought  to  the 
plantation  and  bestowed  on  our  Governor  and  upon  the 
Captain  and  others.” 

No  researcher  has  found  recorded  dates  of  the  1921 
Thanksgiving,  but  it  is  generally  believed  to  have  been  closer 
to  the  September-October  harvest  time  than  late  November. 

Although  other  “days  of  Thanksgiving”  are  recorded, 
what  is  not  generally  understood  is  that  these  were 
frequently  days  of  a  solemn  and  penitential  nature  not  to  be 
confused  with  the  harvest  festival  atmosphere  of  the 
Thanksgiving  of  1621. 

Such  “Thanksgiving”  days  were  declared  at  various 
times  by  the  Pilgrims,  by  George  Washington  and  by  various 
state  governors. 

The  first  nationwide  celebration  of  the  holiday  as  we 
know  it  today  really  obtained  its  impetus  from  the  untiring 
efforts  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Josepha  Hale,  whose  novel  “North- 
wood”  in  1827  described  “pumpkin  pie”  and  the  “good  and 
true  Yankee  Thanksgiving”  and  who  later  in  1846  started  a 
systematic  campaign  in  her  famous  “Godey’s  Lady’s  Book” 
of  Philadelphia,  to  have  a  national  celebration  proclaimed  by 
the  President. 

Her  effort  finally  bore  fruit  with  President  Lincoln,  who, 
in  1863,  proclaimed  the  first  of  the  modern  annual  Thanks¬ 
giving  holidays. 

-The  Pilgrim  Times,  Vol.  1  No.2 


Debbie  Smith 
Tutors  Students 

Debbie  Smith  is  employed  by 
the  BYU  Reading  Lab  as  a  tutor 
for  Lamanite  students.  Her 
responsibilities  are  to  help 
freshmen  Lamanite  students 
with  English  classes. 

Her  office  is  located  in  110 
Brimhall  Building  and  office 
hours  are  daily  from  12-3  p.m. 

Miss  Smith  is  a  returned  mis¬ 
sionary  from  the  Navajo  and 
Apache  reservations.  She  is 
prepared  to  assist  students  in 
vocabulary,  preparation  for 
general  education  114  or  115, 
English  105  or  107,  and  general 
reading  problems,  including 
some  techniques  for  speed  read¬ 
ing. 

“I  first  heard  of  the  reading 
lab  from  my  English  professor 
Rush  Sumpter,”  she  states.  He 
referred  her  there  for  help  with 
her  reading  and  English  skills. 
“The  reading  laboratory  has 
helped  me  immensely.  My 
grades  have  improved  since  I 
have  been  implementing  what 


DEBBIE  SMITH 

was  taught,”  Miss  Smith  adds. 
She  expresses  a  strong  desire  to 
help  other  students  in  the  same 
way. 

In  addition  to  the  15  hours  a 
week  at  her  office,  she  will  be  in 
the  reading  lab  in  the  Harold  B. 
Lee  Library  in  room  3126  from  10- 
12  a.m.  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays 
and  Fridays.  Miss  Smith  loves  to 
teach,  but  more  importantly,  she 
loves  the  students  in  the  Indian 
program. 


NOREEN  THOMPSON 


Wins  Title 

By  Jamie  Cook 

Noreen  Thompson,  18,  was 
chosen  as  “Miss  Ute  Tribe  1980- 
81”  during  the  Miss  Ute  Pageant 
held  recently  at  Fort  Duchesne, 
Utah. 

Miss  Thompson  was  one  of 
four  girls  who  entered.  They  were 
judged  on  personality,  poise, 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  the 
Ute  people,  a  talent-contestants 
had  a  choice  of  modern  or 
traditional  talent— and  their 
traditional  costume. 

Miss  Thompson’s  traditional 
costume  is  buckskin,  but  when  it 
is  exceptionally  warm,  she 
sometimes  wears  a  cloth  dress. 
For  her  talent  she  chose  to  do  a 
modern  talent.  She  sang  “I  Don’t 
Know  How  to  Love  Him.” 

Her  responsibilities  as  “Miss 
Ute”  include  the  following:  1) 
Setting  a  good  example  for 
younger  Utes;  2)  Becoming  more 
aware  of  problems  of  not  only  Ute 
tribes,  but  also  all  tribes;  and  3) 
Attend  Indian  conventions  and 
Pow  Wows. 

Currently  a  teacher’s  aide  at 
West  Junior  High  in  Roosevelt, 
she  is  taking  a  teachers  training 
program  through  BYU  extension 
courses.  She  plans  to  enroll  in  the 
BYU  Summer  Orientation 
program  during  the  1981  session. 

Except  for  her  four-year 
attendance  at  Sherman  Indian 
High  School,  Miss  Thompson  has 
always  lived  on  the  reservation. 
She  is  a  graduate  of  Sherman 
Indian  High  School.  While  in  high 
school,  she  was  a  member  of  the 
Pep  Club,  Drama  Club,  and 
chorus.  She  also  received  the 
Good  Citizen  Award  for  three 
years. 

Some  of  her  hobbies  are 
singing  country-western  music, 
reading,  and  writing  poetry  and 
short  stories.  She  has  two 
brothers  (22  and  16)  and  one 
sister  (20).  Her  Indian  name  is 
Poo-Chere  (“Star”). 

Miss  Thompson’s  advice  to 
young  Indian  People  is  the 
“continue  your  education 
because  it  is  the  only  way  your 
future  plans  will  be  a  success.” 
Also  she  says,  “My  ultimate  life 
plan  is  to  help  my  people  by 
getting  an  education  and 
becoming  a  teacher  so  that  I  can 
teach  Indian  children.  That’s  why 
I’m  on  a  teacher  training 
program.” 
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Receiving  special  Lamanite  Leadership  Awards  at  a  recent 
banquet  at  BYU  were  Frank  Timbimboo  (left)  and  Frank  McCabe, 
Jr. 

Receive  Awards 

Two  prominent  Indian  leaders  were  honored  at  a  special 
luncheon  held  by  American  Indian  Services  on  Sept.  13  on  the 
Brigham  Young  University  campus. 

Frank  McCabe,  Jr.,  a  Vietnam  veteran  and  graduate  of 
BYU,  was  presented  a  leadership  award  for  his  distinguished 
service  to  Indian  people.  Mr.  McCabe,  a  Navajo  and  one  of 
the  youngest  Indian  leaders  in  the  country,  is  the  first  Navajo 
Indian  to  have  become  a  tribal  chairman  for  the  Colorado 
River  Tribes  of  Parker,  Ariz.  He  is  presently  the  vice- 
president  of  the  National  Tribal  Chairman’s  Association 
representing  280  tribes  in  48  states. 

He  is  married  to  the  former  Theda  Ricker,  a  Sioux  from 
Wolf  Point,  Mont.  The  McCabes  have  five  children  and  reside 
in  Parker,  Arizona.  While  a  student  at  BYU,  Mr.  McCabe  was 
very  involved  in  student  Indian  activities.  His  present  plans 
are  to  complete  his  term  as  tribal  chairman  and  then  go  to 
law  school  in  the  East. 

Frank  L.  Timbimboo  was  another  recipient  of  a  leader¬ 
ship  award  for  his  15  years  as  tribal  chairman  for  the 
Northeastern  Band  of  Shoshone  Indians  at  Washikie,  Utah.  In 
addition  to  his  leadership  responsibilities,  Mr.  Timbimboo 
was  the  first  Indian  bishop  in  the  Mormon  Church.  He  was  a 
counselor  to  hundreds  of  Indian  students  attending  the  Inter¬ 
mountain  Boarding  School  in  Brigham  City,  Utah,  for  10 
years. 

In  1973  he  was  appointed  to  the  State  Board  of  Indian 
Affairs  by  Governor  Calvin  Rampton  and  is  currently  vice- 
chairman  of  the  board.  As  a  member  of  his  board,  he  was 
promoted  and  encouraged  Indian  business  developments, 
educational  opportunity,  and  programs  to  improve  the 
housing  and  health  conditions  of  Indians  within  the  state  of 
Utah.  He  has  served  on  several  committees  at  the  Hill  Air 
Force  Base  to  promote  employment  opportunities  for 
American  Indians  in  the  federal  government. 
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By  H.  Cran  ford 


Navajo  Chairman  Presents 
Awards  To  Cougar  Band 


Navajo  Tribal  Chairman  Peter  MacDonald  reads  a  citation  on  the  special  appreciation  plaque  given 
to  the  Cougar  Band  as  co-directors  Drs.  David  Blackinton  (left)  and  Daniel  Bachelder  (right)  look  on. 
Miss  Indian  BYU  attendants  Theresa  Tsosie  (left)  and  Tricia  Tsosie  escort  the  chairman.  (Hal  Williams 
photo) 


Navajo  Tribal  Chairman 
Peter  MacDonald  presented  the 
BYU  Cougar  Band  with  a  trophy 
and  special  appreciation  plaque 
and  talked  to  Navajo  students  in 
a  recent  visit  to  Brigham  Young 
University. 

He  was  also  guest  speaker  at 
a  special  luncheon  sponsored  by 
the  BYU  American  Indian  Ser¬ 
vices,  with  Elder  George  P.  Lee- 
a  Navajo  and  member  of  the  LDS 
Church’s  First  Quorum  of  the 
Seventy--as  special  guest. 

During  the  halftime  show  at 
the  BYU-Colorado  State  football 
game  before  more  than  40,000 
fans  at  Cougar  Stadium, 
Chairman  MacDonald  and  his 
secretary,  Valerie  Taliman 
presented  the  large  first-place 
trophy  of  the  marching  band 
division  to  Cougar  Band  co¬ 
directors  Drs.  Daniel  Bachelder 
and  David  Blackinton. 

They  also  presented  a  special 
“appreciation”  plaque  from  the 
Navajo  Nation  because  the  band 
was  such  a  hit  and  went  so  far  to 
participate  in  the  parade. 

Escorting  Chairman  Mac¬ 
Donald  and  Miss  Taliman  onto 
the  field  were  Cougar  Band  drum 
majors  Adrian  Morgan  and  Brett 
Skidmore  and  Miss  Indian  BYU 
attendants  Tricia  Tsosie  and 
Theresa  Tsosie.  The  attendants 
and  Miss  Indian  BYU,  Brenda 
Allison,  are  all  Navajos  from 
New  Mexico  and  rode  in  the 
gigantic  parade  on  a  car  in  front 
of  the  Cougar  Band  for  the  5-mile 


If  Karl  Marx  had  read 
Governor  Bradford’s  history  “Of 
Plimoth  Plantation,”  he  might 
have  been  a  little  less  dogmatic 
about  the  theories  which  have 
contributed  to  present  food  short¬ 
ages  in  China  and  Cuba,  and 
made  agricultural  production  a 
prime  problem  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Two  centuries  before  Marx, 
the  Pilgrims  tried  communal 
agriculture-closely  akin  to  the 
Marxist  dogma  of  “from  each 
according  to  his  ability,  to  each 
according  to  his  needs”-and  it 
was  so  dismal  a  failure  it  might 
have  brought  about  collapse  of 
the  entire  Pilgrim  enterprise  if  it 
hadn’t  been  abandoned  in  time. 

From  late  1620  until  the 
spring  of  1623,  largely  because 


parade. 

Chairman  MacDonald, 
meeting  with  Indian  students  in 
the  Law  School  building  Satur¬ 
day  morning,  advised  students  to 
develop  three  things  in  life:  (1) 
have  wisdom;  (2)  think  your  way 
through  situations  to  bring  about 
positive  results;  and  (3)  have  a 
mature  attitude  about  all  things. 

He  also  encouraged  them  to 
complete  their  education  and 
then  share  that  training  with 
their  tribal  people.  The  Chair¬ 
man  explained  how  he  gained  a 
degree  in  engineering,  including 
some  of  the  trials  and  tribulations 
to  go  along  with  that  college 
degree,  and  then  how  those 
experiences  are  helping 
members  of  his  tribe  today. 

“Students  with  training  in  all 
kinds  of  disciplines  are  needed  to 
assist  the  tribe  in  fulfilling  its 
destiny,”  he  pointed  out. 

During  a  question  and 
answer  period  with  students,  he 
was  asked  about  the  Reagan 
election  to  the  presidency.  Chair¬ 
man  MacDonald  said  that  he  has 
representatives  who  are  working 
closely  with  the  transition  team 
to  help  get  some  needs  of  the 
Navajos  high  on  the  priority  list 
of  federally  funded  projects. 

A  short  time  later  at  the  AIS 
luncheon,  he  alluded  to  the  time 
that  the  Mormons  migrated  to  the 
Intermountain  West  to  what  was 
a  rather  barren  desert. 

“Their  industry  and  spirit 
can  teach  us  Navajos  a  lot,”  he 


the  Pilgrims  had  a  common  debt 
to  the  Englishmen  who  financed 
their  expedition,  everything  in 
the  colony  was  community 
property. 

Here’s  what  Governor  Brad¬ 
ford  had  to  say  about  the  experi¬ 
ment  in  retrospect: 

“So  they  began  to  think  how 
they  might  raise  as  much  corn  as 
they  could,  and  obtain  a  better 
crop  than  they  had  done,  that 
they  might  not  still  thus  languish 
in  misery.  At  length  after  much 
debate  of  things,  the  Governor 
(with  the  advice  of  the  chief est 
among  them)  gave  way  that  they 
should  set  corn  every  man  for  his 
own  particular,  and  in  that 
regard  trust  to  themselves ;  in  all 
other  things  to  go  on  in  the 


said.  “We  appreciate  the  friend¬ 
ship  of  the  Mormon  people  and 
those  from  BYU  who  have  helped 
so  many  in  our  tribe  to  achieve 
goals. 

“Mormon  history  should  be 
inspirational  to  Navajos  and  help 
them  see  by  example  what  can  be 
done  in  a  rather  harsh  climate 
and  barren  area  of  the  country,” 
the  Chairman  said. 

Elder  Lee  also  spoke  briefly 
at  the  luncheon  after  all  the 
special  guests  were  introduced. 
He  expressed  appreciation  for 
Chairman  MacDonald  and  what  a 


general  way  as  before. 

“And  so  assigned  to  every 
family  a  parcel  of  land  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  proportion  of  their 
number,  for  that  end,  only  for 
present  use  (but  made  no  division 
for  inheritance)  and  ranged  all 
boys  and  youth  under  some 
family.  This  had  very  good 
success,  for  it  made  all  hands 
very  industrious,  so  as  much 
more  corn  was  planted  than 
otherwise  would  have  been  by 
any  means  the  Governor  or 
any  other  could  use,  and  saved 
him  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and 
gave  far  better  content. 

“The  women  now  went 
willingly  into  the  field,  and  took 
their  little  ones  with  them  to  set 
corn;  which  before  would  allege 


great  leader  he  is  for  the  Navajo 
tribe.  Elder  Lee,  who  was  the 
first  Indian  to  receive  a  doctoral 
degree  from  BYU,  said  that  the 
Chairman  offered  him  a  job  with 
the  tribe  while  serving  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  College  of  Ganado. 

While  he  was  considering  the 
offer,  Elder  Lee  was  called  by  the 
LDS  Church  to  become  a  General 
Authority,  the  first  Indian  to  be 
called  to  that  position. 

Addressing  Chairman  Mac¬ 
Donald,  Elder  Lee  said,  “You 
really  love  your  people  as  all  can 
tell  who  see  what  you  are  doing 


weakness  and  inability;  whom  to 
have  compelled  would  have  been 
thought  great  tyranny  and  op¬ 
pression. 

“The  experience  that  was 
had  in  this  common  course  and 
condition,  tried  sundry  years  and 
that  amongst  godly  and  sober 
men,  may  well  evince  the  vanity 
of  that  conceit  of  Plato’s  and 
other  ancients  applauded  by 
some  of  later  times;  that  the 
taking  away  of  property  and 
bringing  in  community  into  a 
commonwealth  would  make 
them  happy  and  flourishing;  as  if 
they  were  wiser  than  God. 

“For  this  community  (so  far 
as  it  was)  was  found  to  breed 
much  confusion  and  discontent 
and  retard  much  employment 


with  them.  And  we  all  should  not 
be  color  blind-but  love  all  people 
because  of  how  we  can  help  one 
another.” 

The  Chairman  was  accom¬ 
panied  to  Provo  by  his  wife 
Wanda,  three  daughters  (Faith, 
Hope  and  Charity),  and  several 
tribal  officials.  While  at  BYU  he 
talked  with  Dr.  Dale  Tingey, 
director  of  AIS,  about  several 
projects-including  the  fruit  tree 
planting,  buffalo  breeding,  and 
several  agricultural  programs- 
being  administered  through 
BYU’s  American  Indian  Services. 


that  would  have  been  to  their 
benefit  and  comfort.  For  the 
young  men,  that  were  most  able 
and  fit  for  labor  and  service,  did 
repine  that  they  should  spend 
their  time  and  strength  to  work 
for  other  men’s  wives  and 
children  without  any 
recompense. 

“The  strong,  or  man  of  parts, 
had  no  more  in  division  of 
victuals  and  clothes  than  he  that 
was  weak  and  not  able  to  do  a 
quarter  the  other  could;  this  was 
thought  injustice. 

“The  aged  and  graver  men  to 
be  ranked  and  equalized  in 
labours  and  victuals,  clothes, 
etc.,  with  the  meaner  and 
younger  sort,  thought  it  some  in¬ 
dignity  and  disrespect  unto  them. 
And  for  men’s  wives  to  be 
commanded  to  do  service  for 
other  men,  as  dressing  their 
meat,  washing  their  clothes,  etc., 
they  deemed  it  a  kind  of  slavery, 
neither  could  many  husbands 
well  brook  it. 

“Upon  the  point  all  being  to 
have  alike,  and  all  to  do  alike, 
they  thought  themselves  in  the 
like  condition,  and  one  as  good  as 
another;  and  so,  if  it  did  not  cut 
off  those  relations  that  God  hath 
set  amongst  men,  yet  it  did  at 
least  diminish  and  take  off  the 
mutual  respects  that  should  be 
preserved  amongst  them.  And 
would  have  been  worse  if  they 
had  been  men  of  another  con¬ 
dition. 

“Let  none  object  this  is  men’s 
corruption,  and  nothing  to  the 
course  itself.  I  answer,  seeing  all 
men  have  this  corruption  in 
them,  God  in  His  wisdom  saw 
another  course  fitter  for  them.” 

Plimoth  Plantation  never 
lacked  food  again,  and  in  fact  it 
produced  surpluses  to  permit 
profitable  trade  with 
Massachusetts  Bay  Colonists  and 
others  who  started  arriving  in 
waves  by  1630. 

-The  Pilgrim  Times 
Vol.  1  No.  2 


-  The  Pilgrim  Times,  Vol.  1  No.  2. 

Puritans  Replace  Communism  With  Enterprise 


Humble  Beginning  To  Greatness... 
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Hofstadter,  “were  scarcely  less 
important  as  agencies  of 
practical  life,  whose  work  was  as 
relevant  to  the  ecclesiastical  and 
political  life  of  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries  as  the 
modern  university  to  the  scien¬ 
tific  and  industrial  life  of  our 
time.”  (Academic  Freedom  in 
the  Age  of  the  College  [Columbia 
Univeristy  Press:  New  York, 
1955],  p. 6) 

Without  wishing  to  make  too 
much  of  any  parallels,  one  notes 
several  things.  The  1650  charter 
for  Harvard  College  spoke  of  “the 
advancement  of  all  good  litera¬ 
ture,  artes  and  Sciences”  and 
“the  education  of  the  English  and 
Indian  youth  of  this  Country  in 
knowledge  and  godliness”  (Ibid, 
p.  83).  The  last  four  words  are,  in 
fact,  my  theme  today:  “In  know¬ 
ledge  and  godliness.” 

Since  Harvard  was  founded 
by  pilgrims  of  the  seventeenth 
century  who  sought  religious 
freedom  and  to  escape  persecu¬ 
tion,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
original  Harvard  Commence¬ 
ment  program  included  these 
words  now  emblazoned  on  a  gate 
in  the  Harvard  Yard: 

“After  God  had  carried  us 
safe  to  New  England,  and  wee 
had  budded  our  houses,  provided 
necessaries  for  our  livlihood, 
rear’d  convenient  places  for  Gods 
worship,  and  setled  the  Civill 
Government:  One  of  the  next 
things  we  longed  for,  and  looked 
after  was  to  advance  Learning 
and  perpetuate  it  to  Posterity; 
dreading  to  leave  an  illiterate 
Ministry  to  the  Churches,  when 
our  present  Ministers  shall  lie  in 
the  Dust.”  (The  New  England 
Mind,  The  Seventeenth  Century 
by  Perry  Miller  [Boston:  Beacon 
Press,  1939],  p.  82.) 

The  Mormon  pioneers,  also 
seeking  sanctuary  and  religious 
freedom,  also  “longed  for”  a 
university,  which  they  founded  a 
mere  three  years  after  their 
arrival-and  shortly  thereafter 


this  institution,  though  BYU’s 
purposes  do  not  include  the  train¬ 
ing  of  a  formal  clergy.  Nor  were 
its  faculty  to  teach  the  Brethren 
doctrine. 

Harvard  College 

found  itself  involved  in  doctrinal 
matters.  President  Henry 
Dunster  “closed  his  presidency 
with  the  utmost  finality  when  he 
interrupted  a  baptismal  service 
at  Cambridge  with  a  startling 
speech  against  infant  baptism.” 
(Academic  Freedom  in  the  Age 
of  the  College,  p.  89)  Dunster  was 
replaced  by  Charles  Chauncey 
who  favored  infant  baptism; 
however,  not  baptism  by  sprink¬ 
ling  but  by  immersion,  which 
mode  Governor  Bradford  said 
was  “not  so  conveniente  in  this 
cold  countrie”  (Ibid.,  p.  89). 

Neither  the  founders  of 
Brigham  Young  University  nor 
those  of  Harvard  had  any 
question  whatsoever  as  to  the 
reality  that  some  truths  matter 
more  than  others,  nor  any 
question  about  the  Source  of 
truth: 

Edward  Reynolds,  a  Puritan 
author,  observed:  “All  truth 
must  by  definition  come  from 
God,  and  all  knowledge  of  truth 
be  ultimately  knowledge  of  him; 
but  we  must  recognize  that 
“there  is  a  knowledge  of  God 
natural  in  and  by  his  works  and  a 
knowledge  supernatural  by  reve¬ 
lation  out  of  the  Word;  and 
though  this  be  the  principal,  yet 
the  other  is  not  to  be  under¬ 
valued.”  (The  New  England 
Mind,  p.  82) 

Both  sets  of  founders  thus  say 
their  institutions  as  being 
religious  without  being  parochial, 
serving  both  society  and  the 
Church,  being  accredited  by  God 
and  man,  and  using  the  holy 
scriptures,  in  the  words  of  Alma, 
to  “enlarge  the  memory  of  the 
people”  (Alma  37:8).  Reynolds 
also  wrote  affirmatively  of  such 
education  and  how  “Sanctified 
Wit  beautifies  Religion, 
sanctified  Reason  defends  it, 


sanctified  power  protects  it, 
sanctified  Elocution  perswades 
others  to  the  love  of  it”  (Ibid.,  p. 
84). 

Many  once  Church-related 
institutions,  however,  have  long 
since  become  indistinguishable 
from  other  universities  and 
colleges,  keeping  the  ceremonial 
robes  without  the  theology,  the 
pomp  without  the  purpose. 

Such  will  not  happen  here, 
since  both  trustees  and  faculty 
are  at  home  with  John  Henry 
Cardinal  Newman’s  observation 
that  the  sponsoring  Church 
“steadies”  the  university  in  the 
performance  of  its  tasks  per¬ 
taining  to  true  education.  (The 
Idea  of  a  University,  Image 
Book,  1959,  Preface) 

Real  universities,  said  New¬ 
man,  do  more  than  simply 
prepare  individuals  to  have 
“views”  about  everything  under 
sun  (Ibid.,  p.  32). 

Let  today’s  gossipy  TV  talk 
shows  with  their  verbal 
voyeurism  do  the  latter,  for  their 
audiences  resemble  Paul’s 
audience  on  Mars  Hill:  “For  all 
the  Athenians  and  strangers 
which  were  there  spent  their  time 
in  nothing  else,  but  either  to  tell, 
or  to  hear  some  new  thing”  (Acts 
17:21). 

Real  universities  neither 
confuse  information  with  know¬ 
ledge  nor  knowledge  with  wis¬ 
dom.  It  was  T.S.  Eliot  who  asked 
searchingly:  “Where  is  the 
wisdom  we  have  lost  in  know¬ 
ledge,  where  is  the  knowledge  we 
have  lost  in  information!”  (A 
College-Related  Church:  United 
Methodist  Perspectives,  p.  17). 

Learning  can  be  a  part  of 
worship  and  one  source  of  our 
joy.  As  such,  it  is  a  delight  as  well 
as  a  duty.  On  the  occasion  of 
another  BYU  inaugural, 
President  J.  Reuben  Clark,  Jr., 
observed:  “He  who  invades  the 
domain  of  knowledge  must 
approach  it  as  Moses  came  to  the 
burning  bush;  he  stands  on  holy 
Contd.  On  Pg.  5 


BYU  Fulfilling  Destiny  . . . 
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Fifth,  quality  teaching  is  a 
tradition  never  to  be  abandoned. 
It  includes  a  trusting  relation¬ 
ship  between  faculty  and 
students.  Continue  these  in  your 
new  administration.  We 
remember  the  directive  that 
President  John  Taylor  made  to 
KarlG.  Maeser: 

“Whatever  you  do,  be  choice 
in  your  selection  of  teachers.  We 
do  not  want  infidels  to  mould  the 
minds  of  our  children.  They  are  a 
precious  charge  bestowed  upon 
us  by  the  Lord,  and  we  cannot  be 
too  careful  in  rearing  and  train¬ 
ing  them.  I  would  rather  have  my 
children  taught  the  simple 
rudiments  of  a  common 
education  by  men  of  God,  and 
have  them  under  their  influence, 
than  have  them  taught  in  the 
most  abstruse  sciences  by  men 
who  have  not  the  fear  of  God  in 
their  hearts. . .”  (JD,  24:168-69) 

In  the  book  of  Mosiah,  we 
read,  “Trust  no  one  to  be  your 
teacher,  nor  your  minister, 
except  he  be  a  man  of  God, 
walking  in  his  ways  and  keeping 
his  commandments.”  (Mosiah 
23:14) 

Sixth,  remember  that  as  the 
Church  grows  globally  and 
becomes  more  and  more  multi¬ 
cultural,  a  smaller  and  smaller 
percentage  of  our  LDS  college- 
age  students  will  attend  BYU  or 


the  other  Church  schools.  More 
and  more,  it  will  be  a  privileged 
group  who  are  able  to  come  here. 
Those  who  are  blessed  to  attend 
BYU  have  a  great  responsibility 
to  make  certain  that  the  Church’s 
investment  in  them  provides 
dividends  through  service  and 
dedication  to  others  as  they  labor 
in  the  Church  and  in  the  world. 
Your  challenge  is  to  assure  that 
this  investment  does  bear  fruit. 
“A  consummation  devoutly  to  be 
wished.”  (Hamlet,  Act  III,  Scene 
I) 

Lastly,  it  should  be  obvious  to 
us  all  that  the  ultimate  future  of 
BYU  is  partially  hidden  from  our 
immediate  view.  Until  we  have 
climbed  the  hills  just  ahead,  we 
cannot  glimpse  what  lies  beyond. 
And  the  hills  ahead  are  higher 
than  we  think.  We  cannot  be 
transported  over  them  without 
meeting  demanding  challenges. 
Such  will  be  your  challenge, 
President  Holland.  You  must 
fortify  yourself  to  guide  this  great 
university  by  wisdom  and  by  in¬ 
spiration.  You  will  not  always  be 
able  to  see  the  future,  but  by 
drawing  close  to  our  Heavenly 
Father  you  will  be  guided.  This  is 
His  work.  This  is  His  university. 
You  are  His  servant.  You  are  on 
His  errand. 

As  previous  First 
dencies  have  said,  we  say  again 


to  you:  “We  expect~we  do  not 
merely  hope-that  Brigham 
Young  University  will  become  a 
leader  among  the  great  univer¬ 
sities  of  the  world.”  To  that  ex¬ 
pectation  I  would  add,  remain  a 
unique  university  in  all  the 
world!  Then,  in  the  process  of 
time,  this  truly  will  become  the 
fully  recognized  university  of  the 
Lord  about  which  so  much  has 
been  spoken  in  the  past. 

Your  feet  are  planted  on  the 
right  path,  and  you  are  headed  in 
the  right  direction!  Such 
academic  adjustments  as  need  to 
be  made  will  be  made  out  of  the 
individual  and  collective 
wisdom  we  find  when  a  dedicated 
faculty  works  with  a  wise  ad¬ 
ministration,  an  inspired 
governing  Board  of  Trustees  ana 
appreciative  and  responsive 
students. 

Dr.  Jeffrey  R.  Holland, 
representing  the  Church  Board  of 
Education  and  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  I  officially  install  you 
as  the  new  President  of  Brigham 
Young  University.  I  invoke  the 
blessings  of  our  Heavenly  Father 
upon  you  and  your  family.  May 
you  go  forward  with  enthusiasm 
and  great  courage,  knowing  you 
are  loved  by  Him,  and  by  us,  your 
fellow  servants. 

For  this  I  pray,  humbly,  in 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ.  Amen. 


Elder  Neal  A.  Maxwell,  a  member  of  the  LDS  Church’s 
Presidency  of  the  First  Quorum  of  the  Seventy,  delivers  the 
Inaugural  address. 


ASBYU  President  Jeff  Duke 
Speaks  For  Students 

A  quiet  pat  on  the  back,  reflecting  on  the  writings  of 
Mark  Twain,  yell-leading  at  a  BYU  football  game,  an  ex¬ 
tremely  powerful  and  edifying  speech  at  the  Marriot  Center, 
dinner  with  a  group  of  Heritage  coeds,  a  prayer  in  sup¬ 
plication,  a  quickie  burger  in  the  Cougareat.  Jeffrey  R. 
Holland  is  a  proven  leader,  a  man  of  God,  a  student's 
president. 

Upon  taking  office  in  August,  just  three  months  ago. 
President  Holland  invited  open  communication  with  the 
students  of  BYU  and  voiced  his  strong  desire  to  be  as  actively 
involved  as  possible  in  student  life  on  this  campus.  He  con¬ 
tinued  to  say  that  “I  do  invite  and  believe  in  a  student  voice." 

Whether  it  be  older  brother  and  friend,  father  and 
patriarch,  or  matter-of-factly  President,  Jeffrey  Holland  has 
a  unique  role  to  fill,  and  a  special  heritage  to  follow  after. 

But  what  exactly  is  a  student's  president?  What  unique 
combination  of  qualities  makes  President  Holland  the  man 
fit  to  preside  over  this  University  in  the  1980s? 

Like  unto  Brigham  Young,  Louise  Reynolds.  Jesse 
Knight,  and  others-our  Jeffrey  Holland,  in  the  words  of  the 
English  poet  Stephen  Phillips,  is  “True  to  a  vision,  steadfast 
to  a  dream."  Yes,  in  our  eyes,  Jeffrey  Holland  at  the  ripe  age 
of  39,  has  attained  the  unattainable,  conquered  the  un¬ 
conquerable,  sought  and  found  the  pot  of  gold  that  lies  at  the 
end  of  the  rainbow.  However,  with  a  much  greater  per¬ 
spective  that  invisions  unseen  rainbows  and  their  yet 
unobtained  riches.  President  Holland  undertakes  the  ar¬ 
duous  task  of  steward  of  this  great  institution  of  higher 
learning. 

But  vision  alone  doesn’t  qualify  a  man  for  successful 
leadership.  Along  with  necessary  perspective  of  BYU’s 
destiny.  President  Holland  has  found  the  often  ellusive 
balance  between  personal  humility  and  self-confidence,  in 
the  words  of  Rudyard  Kipling,  “Humble  because  of 
knowledge,  mighty  by  sacrifice.”  Jeffrey  Holland  has 
learned  that  John  Clarke  was  correct  in  saying  that  “Good 
company  is  a  good  coach.” 

By  surrounding  himself  with  educated  men  and  women 
with  backgrounds  diversified  in  nature  but  unified  in  pur¬ 
pose,  President  Holland  is,  as  the  Roman  poet  Ovid  said,  a 
“leader  of  leaders,”  seeking  often  the  council  of  his  advisers, 
his  loving  wife,  the  students  themselves,  and  most  im¬ 
portantly,  He  whose  knowledge  is  greater  than  all. 

Yes.  Jeffrey  Holland  has  tasted  success--in  the 
classroom,  on  the  playing  field,  in  the  confines  of  his  home,  in 
the  presence  of  his  distinguished  Brethren-and  brings  the 
ingredients  of  that  very  brew  to  us,  the  students  of  BYU.  He 
is  indeed  a  man  who  has  come  to  share  his  all  and  to  grow  yet 
stronger  in  the  process. 

In  a  recent  message  to  the  entire  BYU  community, 
President  Holland  issued  the  following  challenge:  “I  invite 
you  to  care  about  the  mission  of  this  university,  not  the  least 
reason  being  that  is  it  your  university  and  your  mission.  I  ask 
everyone  here-faculty,  staff,  student,  administrator-to 
assume  responsibility  for  both  the  form  and  substance  of  our 
life  together.  I  encourage  you  to  talk  with  each  other  about 
common  concerns,  and  in  so  doing  discover  one  of  the  grand 
opportunities  this  university  provides-one  which  doesn’t 
come  readily  after  you  leave.  I  plan  to  join  in  on  those 
discussions.” 

The  challenge  has  been  issued;  our  leader  has  been 
chosen.  We,  the  associated  students  of  Brigham  Young 
University,  realize  that  the  destiny  of  this  great  institution 
doesn’t  rest  upon  this  University  President’s  shoulders  alone- 
-but  equally  upon  ours,  for  we  are  truly  the  promise  of  this 
institution. 

President  Holland,  we  pledge  our  support  and  we  seek 
continually  your  stalwart  example,  that  is  as  the  beacon  of  a 
lighthouse  amid  the  tumultuous  winds  and  rains  of  life, 
showing  us  how  to  learn  and  the  pathway  to  honor  and  per¬ 
fection. 


Elder  Maxwell... 


During  President  Holland’s  Inaugural,  LDS  Church  President  Spencer  W.  Kimball  thanks  former 
BYU  President  Dallin  H.  Oaks  (right)  for  all  he  did  at  BYU  during  his  nine  years  as  president. 
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ground;  he  would  acquire  things 
sacred;  he  seeks  to  make  his  own 
the  attributes  of  Deity,  the  truth 
which  Christ  declared  he  was 
(John  14:6),  and  which  shall 
make  us  free  (John  8:32),  free  of 
the  shackles  of  time  and  space, 
which  shall  be  no  more.  We  must 
come  to  this  quest  of  truth--in  all 
regions  of  human  knowledge 
whatsoever,  not  only  in 
reverence,  but  with  a  spirit  of 
worship.” 

Therefore,  let  that  higher 
education  which  is  utilitarian 
only  be  done  at  dispirited  univer- 
sities-not  here! 

This  University  will,  to  be 
sure,  render  significant  service 
to  Caesar.  But  it  is  not  Caesar’s 
school  because  BYU  concerns 
itself  with  both  intellect  and  the 
soul.  Besides,  Caesar’s  record 
with  regard  to  matters  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  soul  is  not  encouraging. 

When  the  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith  spoke  movingly  of  his  per¬ 
secuted  people  to  President 
Martin  Van  Buren,  the  latter 
said,  “Gentlemen,  your  cause  is 
just,  but  I  can  do  nothing  for  you” 
(HC,  Vol.  4,  p.  80).  The  day  may 
come  when  we  might  well  settle 
for  a  "Your  cause  is  just  so  I  will 
do  nothing  to  you.” 

We  may  need  modern 
Gamaliels,  the  doctor  of  law  who 
pied  with  the  Council  to  leave  the 
Christians  alone,  saying:  “And 
now  I  say  unto  you.  Refrain  from 
these  men,  and  let  them  alone; 
for  if  this  counsel  or  this  work  be 
of  men,  it  will  come  to  nought: 

But  if  it  be  of  God,  ye  cannot 
overthrow  it;  lest  haply  ye  be 
found  even  to  fight  against  God.” 
(Acts  5:38, 39). 

Those  who  have  turned  away 
from  God  and  toward  Caesar 
have,  without  realizing  it,  come 
to  favor  knowledge  without 
godliness. 

A  behavorial  light-year  ago, 
before  much  of  education  moved 
away  from  its  moral  moorings, 
Horace  Mann  enthusiastically 
said  of  that  education : 

“Let  the  common  school  be 
expanded  to  its  capabilities  .  .  . 
and  nine-tenths  of  the  crimes  of 
the  penal  code  become  obsolete; 
the  lone  catalogue  of  human  ills 
would  be  abridged:  men  would 
walk  more  safely  by  day;  every 
pillow  w'ould  be  more  inviolable 
by  night;  property,  life  and 
character  held  by  a  stronger 
tenure;  all  rational  hopes  reflect¬ 


ing  the  future  brightened.” 
(E.I.F.  Williams,  Horace  Mann, 
Education  Statesman,  [New 
York:  MacMillan  Co.],  1937,  p. 
248.) 

Consider  that  optimism 
when,  currently,  some  teachers 
are  intimidated  by  violence  and 
when  policemen  patrol  some 
school  corridors! 

Clearly,  we  have  expected 
too  much  of  our  schools  and  too 
little  of  our  parents,  too  much  of 
government,  and  too  little  of  our¬ 
selves.  We  have  thoughtlessly 
downgraded  our  homes  and 
worried  about  upgrading  our 
prisons.  So  it  is,  when  education 
ceases  to  concern  itself  with  both 
“knowledge  and  godliness.” 

Without  a  godly  sense  of 
history,  mortals  sometimes 
exclaim  over  the  mere  things  of 
the  moment.  Economist  and  free 
trader  Richard  Cobden  said  in 
1846  that  the  repeal  of  England’s 
Corn  Laws  was  the  “most  impor¬ 
tant  event  in  history  since  the 
coming  of  Christ.”  (Christianity 
and  the  World  Order,  p.  81). 

Another  Richard-President 
Nixon-described  two  Americans 
walking  on  the  moon  in  1969  as 
being  part  of  “the  greatest  week 
in  the  history  of  the  world  since 
the  creation”  (SL  Tribune,  July 
25,  1969,  p.  1).  True  education 
includes  a  sense  of  proportion. 

Not  only,  therefore,  are 
universities,  discoverers, 
dispensers,  and  preservers  of 
knowledge,  so  they  are  also 
providers  of  perspective. 

They  are  likewise  resistors  of 
fleeting  fashions  and  are  the 
testers  of  conventional  wisdom. 
On  a  building  at  the  University  of 
Aberdeen  in  Scotland  is  the  saucy 
motto:  “They  say.  What  do  they 
say?  Let  them  say,”  an  invitation 
for  scholars  and  students  to 
challenge  and  to  test  conven¬ 
tional  wisdom. 

BYU,  among  other  things, 
can  thoughtfully  challenge  the 
careless,  conventional  wisdom  of 
secularism  and  materialism  and 
by  so  doing  help  those  who  will  be 
helped.  The  failing  secular 
assault  on  some  human  problems 
is  bravely  sincere,  but  it  some¬ 
times  resembles  the  flawed 
Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade  at 
Balaklava  of  which  French 
Marshal  Bosquet  said,  “It  is 
magnificent,  but  it  is  not  war !  ” 

Likewise,  secularism  will 
know  few  victories,  because,  in 
so  many  ways,  it  has  divorced 


itself  from  the  things  of  the  Spirit. 

Romano  Guardini  observed 
of  this  flaw : 

“Even  the  faithful  came  to 
accept  this  state  of  affairs, 
accepting  as  normal  the  new 
order  which  said  that  matters  of 
religion  belonged  in  one  sphere  of 
life  and  secular  matters  in 
another.  The  individual  man  was 
left  adrift  to  decide  to  what 
extent  he  would  live  in  both  of 
them  ...  As  a  consequence  an 
autonomous  secular  order  came 
into  existence,  uninfluenced  by 
any  direct  Christian  principles, 
while  a  new  Christian  order  grew 
up  by  imitating  the  secular.” 
(The  End  of  the  Modern  World, 
pp.  116-117). 

To  separate  the  secular  from 
the  spiritual  makes  no  more 
sense  than  to  separate  the 
secular  from  the  intellectual.  Of 
course,  there  are  and  will  be 
some  who  in  the  name  of  morality 
will  exhibit  zeal  without 
judgment,  just  as  there  are  those 
whose  excessive  zeal  for  more 
government  constitutes  a 
despotism  which  Chesterton 
called  a  “disease  of  public  spirit” 
and  “a  drunkenness  of  respon¬ 
sibility.”  (G.  K.  Chesterton, 
Robert  Browning).  But  we  still 
need  governments,  and  so,  too, 
we  must  not  let  secularism  ignore 
the  spiritual. 

So  today  there  is  a  real  need 
for  this  University  to  do  well  all 
the  basic  things  universities  are 
to  do  but  also  to  lead  out,  articu¬ 
lately  and  humbly,  by  focusing  on 
those  issues  which  many  ignore, 
for  our  society  is  at  a  turning 
point. 

Alexander  Solzhenitsyn, 
though  not  well  received  by  some 
at  Harvard,  has  said: 

“We  are  approaching  a 
major  turning  point  in  world 
history,  in  the  history  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  ...  It  is  a  juncture  at  which 
settled  concepts  suddenly 
become  hazy,  lose  their  precise 
contours  .  .  .  It’s  the  sort  of 
turning  point  where  the 
hierarchy  of  values  which  we 
have  venerated,  and  which  we 
use  to  determine  what  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  us  and  what  causes  our 
hearts  to  beat  is  starting  to  rock 
and  may  collapse.”  (Warning  to 
the  West  [New  York:  Farrar, 
Straus  adn  Giroux],  1976,  p.  79.) 

Religious  and  moral  values 
were  so  essential  to  America  in 
its  beginnings.  They  are  no  less 
so  now.  Washington,  in  his  fare¬ 
well  address,  warned: 

“Of  all  the  dispositions  and 
habits  which  lead  to  political 
prosperity,  religion  and  morality 
are  indispensable  supports.  .  .  . 


let  us  with  caution  indulte  the 
supposition  that  morality  can  be 
maintained  without  religion. 
Whatever  may  be  conceded  to  the 
influence  of  refined  education  on 
midns  of  peculiar  structure, 
reason  and  experience  both 
forbid  us  to  expect  that  national 
morality  can  prevail  in  exclusion 
of  religious  principle.”  (The 
Moral  Foundations  of  the 
American  Republic,  edited  by 
Robert  H.  Horwitz  [Charlottes¬ 
ville:  University  Press  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  1979],  p.  166) 

Happily,  as  Walter  Berns  has 
observed,  “Instead  of  establish¬ 
ing  religion,  the  Founders  estab¬ 
lished  religious  freedom”  (Ibid., 

p. 168). 

Some  trembling  in  one’s  soul 
may  be  understandable  with  such 
needs  waiting  to  be  filled  and 
with  BYU  as  the  flagship  of  the 
Church  Educational  System. 
Consider  what  President  John 
Taylor  said: 

“You  will  see  the  day  that 
Zion  will  be  as  far  ahead  of  the 
outside  world  in  everything  per¬ 
taining  to  learning  of  every  kind 
as  we  are  today  in  regard  to 
religious  matters.  You  mark  my 
words,  and  write  them  down,  and 
see  if  they  do  not  come  to  pass.” 
(JD  21:100) 

Consider  these  words  of 
Charles  H.  Malik,  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly : 

“One  day  a  great  university 
will  airse  somewhere  ...  I  hope  in 
America  ...  to  which  Christ  will 
return  in  His  full  glory  and 
power,  a  university  which  will,  in 
the  promotion  of  scientific,  in¬ 
tellectual,  and  artistic  excel¬ 
lence,  surpass  by  far  even  the 


best  secular  universities  of  the 
present,  but  which  will  at  the 
same  time  enable  Christ  to  bless 
it  and  act  and  feel  perfectly  at 
home  in  it.”  (“Education  and 
Upheaval:  The  Christian’s 
Responsibility,”  Creative  Help 
for  Daily  Living,  21  Sept.  1970) 

Years  ago,  I  thought  BYU’s 
“motto,”  “The  World  is  Our 
Campus,”  rather  expansive.  I 
now  think  it  may  be  too  modest- 
especially  if  one  thinks,  as  does 
President  Kimball,  in  terms  of 
“education  for  eternity”  and, 
furthermore,  if  one  desires  the 
probing  presence  today  of  a 
gentle,  but  genuine,  Christian 
counterforce  which  values  higher 
education  “in  knowledge  and 
godliness.” 

Yes,  BYU  will  stay  abreast  of 
secular  knowledge,  but  its 
theology  will  remain 
unsecularized.  Yes,  its  faculty 
will  increase  in  its  professional¬ 
ism  but  remain  loyal  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity’s  objectives.  Yes,  its 
sponsoring  Church  will  continue 
its  strong  support  of  this  institu¬ 
tion.  No,  the  need  for  such  a 
University  will  not  pass  away  in 
our  time ! 

To  so  pursue  “knowledge  and 
godliness”  will  mean  that  BYU 
serves  its  students,  its  Church, 
and  all  mankind  especially  well. 
President  Holland  will  do  his 
share-and  more-to  see  that  it  is 
so! 

May  God  so  bless  him  and 
this  University,  I  pray  in  the 
Name  of  the  Light  of  the  world, 
Whose  light  sets  aflame  all  other 
torches,  including  the  torch  of 
learning-for  no  light  can  last  for 
long  which  does  not  reflect  His 
Light,  even  Jesus  Christ,  Amen! 


“May  I  dance  with  your  wife?,”  asks  Cosmo.  “Sure,”  responds 
President  Holland.  And  he  did. 


a  breather  between  dances. 


President  Holland  .  .  . 


Idea'  With  Ideals 


President  Jeffrey  R.  Holland  delivers  his  Inaugural  address  in 
the  Marriott  Center. 


BYU:  An 

President  Kimball,  members! 
of  the  Baord  of  Trustees,' 
Governor  Matheson,  Com¬ 
missioner  Eyring,  other 
distinguished  guests,  faculty,, 
staff,  students,  and  friends.  I 
thank  you  for  the  tribute  you  pay 
Brigham  Young  University  today 
by  your  presence  here.  I 
especially  thank  you,  President 
Kimball,  not  only  for  your  in¬ 
stallation  message  and  charge  to 
the  new  president  but  also  for 
your  life  and  the  love  we  have  for 
you. 

We  accept  your  charge  and 
are  both  exhilarated  and  sobered 
by  it.  I  am  grateful  to  Elder 
Maxwell  for  his  wise  counsel 
today  and  his  personal  kindness 
always.  I  thank  those  who  have 
brought  greetings,  prayers, 
music  and  abundant  goodwill.  I 
know  that  many  friends  of  BYU 
here  today,  including  this 
distinguished  group  of 
representatives  from  other 
colleges,  universities,  and 
learned  societies,  have  come  at 
some  expense  and  inconvenience. 

Furthermore,  I  know 
something  of  the  long  and  faithful 
labors  of  our  own  BYU  family, 
particularly  that  of  Bruce  L. 
Olsen  and  his  committee  who 
have  coordinated  this  event, 
wishing  so  much  to  make  this  the 
pleasant  and  rewarding  hour  it  is. 
On  behalf  of  my  family  and  BYU 
itself,  I  thank  you  one  and  all. 

For  all  this  kindness  and 
attention  paid  to  a  new  president, 

I  am  very  aware  that  it  is  a 
celebration  of  the  office  and  the 
university--not  the  man.  I  was 
made  keenly  aware  of  that  just  a 
few  days  after  we  moved  into  the 
President’s  Home  last  August. 
Just  shortly  after  our  dinner 
hour,  a  knock  came  on  the  door. 
Wending  my  way  through  boxes 
and  buckets,  I  opened  the  door  to 
find  a  hesitant  but  handsome 
young  graduate  student  standing 
on  our  steps. 

“Excuse  me,  President,  but 
would  you  have  a  flashlight  I 
could  borrow?’’  he  said.  “My 
Volkswagen  won’t  start.” 

I  was  certain  that  in  the  spirit 
of  family  preparedness,  I  did 
have  a  flashlight-but  in  the 
upheaval  that  had  struck  us,  I 
had  no  idea  which  box  might  be 
hiding  that  particular  little  ray  of 
hope.  I  did  rummage  around  for  a 
moment  but  gave  up  when  I  found 
nothing  beyond  dishtowels,  wheat 
germ,  and  my  youngest  son’s  Big 
Bird  lamp  shade. 

“I’m  sorry,”  I  said.  “What  is 
the  trouble?”  He  said  something 
about  the  accelerator  not 
working,  and  because  that  was 
one  of  the  few  parts  I  might 
recognize  on  a  Volkswagen,  I; 
walked  out  to  take  a  look-in  the 
dark.  As  luck  would  have  it,  I 
fumbled  a  bit  with  the  gas  pedal, 
felt  a  small  spring  off  to  an  angle, 
and  with  all  the  mechanical  skill 
of  a  Brontosaurus,  somehow  did 
manage  to  put  tension  back  into 
the  accelerator  system.  (My  wife 
says  Pm  quite  good  at  putting 
tension  back  into  most  things. ) 

When  the  young  man  turned 
the  key  and  started  the  engine,  he 
was  speechless.  Frankly,  so  was 
I.  He  turned  off  the  motor  and 
stepped  back  out  of  the  car. 

“I  don’t  know  what  to  say,” 
he  stammered.  “I’ve  never  had  a 
university  president  fix  my  car 
before.” 

“Think  nothing  of  it,”  I 
replied.  “If  you  happen  to  have 
anything  more  serious  than  this 


you’re  not  likely  ever  to  see  it 
again.” 

“But  you  seem  to  know  so 
much,”  he  said.  I  thought  I  saw 
Sir  Thomas  More  smiling  at  me 
just  beyond  the  hood  ornament. 
“And  you’re  younger  than  I 
would  have  guessed,”  he  said. 
“I’m  new  to  the  campus  just  this 
week  but  I’ve  heard  so  much 
about  you.  You’ve  done  so  much 
with  your  life.”.. 

By  then  I  thought  I  saw 
Aristotle  and  Herbert  Spencer 
jostling  for  a  view  of  me  over  Sir 
Thomas’  shoulder. 

“I  would  love  to  hear  more  of 
your  accomplishments,”  he  went 
on.  “Would  you  ever  be  willing  to 
address  one  of  our  student  groups 
on  the  value  of  a  broad  education 
and  your  view  of  the  university, 
especially  from  a  lawyer’s  point 
of  view?  I’m  here  to  start  law 
school.  That’s  why  I  know  so 
much  about  you.” 

A  lawyer’s  point  of  view? 
Law  school?  Aristotle,  More,  and 
Spencer  were  gone.  I  couldn’t 
even  see  a  justice  of  the  peace.  As 
I  visibly  paled,  he  boldly 
declared,  “Dr.  Oaks,  you’ve 
always  been  an  inspiration  to  me 
even  though  I  didn’t  go  to  school 
here.  And  you’ve  been  just 
wonderful  tonight.  This  new 
fellow  Holland  has  a  tough  act  to 
follow.”  And  off  he  drove  too  soon 
for  me  to  lunge  at  his  accelerator 
pedal. 

So  President  Oaks,  out  there 
somewhere  is  a  most  admiring 
young  man  who  would  like  you  to 
speak  to  one  of  his  student 
groups.  And  with  him  and  all 
others  who  love  Brigham  Young 
University,  I  salute  you  and  your 
predecessors  who  have  received 
the  charge  heard  today  given  in 
earlier  years  by  other  lips.  May  I 
be  as  faithful  in  discharging  this 
awesome  responsibility. 

I  do  acknowledge  that  we 
celebrate  today  the  president  of  a 
unique  institution  regardless  of 
who  that  individual  might  be  at 
any  given  moment  in  its  history. 
In  that  sense  I  am  able  to  join 
with  you  in  celebrating  the 
presidential  office. 

In  addition  to  celebrating  an 
office,  however,  this  is  also  the 
celebration  of  an  idea.  And  with 
apologies  to  Cardinal  Newman,  it 


is  about  that  I  wish  to  speak 
briefly  today--the  idea  of 
Brigham  Young  University. 

To  the  extent  that  I  have  a 
text,  I  take  it  from  Ortega  y 
Gasset  one-half  century  ago. 
“Man  has  (always)  put  himself  to 
work  for  the  sake  of  an  idea,”  he 
said,  “seeking  by  magnificent 
exertions  to  arrive  at  the  in¬ 
credible  .  Beyond  all  doubt 

(an  idea)  is  one  of  the  vital 
sources  of  man’s  power,  to  thus 
kindle  (life-giving  loyalty)  for  the 
mere  glimmer  of  something 
improbable,  dificult,  and 
remote.”  (Mission  of  the  Univer-j 
sity) 

I  realize  that  discussing  an 
idea  is  more  difficult  than 
examining  an  object,  and  I  don’t 
wish  to  overestimate  my  skill. 
Indeed,  I  am  intimidated  by  a 
conversation  recorded  more  than 
two  thousand  years  ago  in  which 
Diogenes  chided  Plato  over  the 
importance  the  latter  kept  put¬ 
ting  on  the  idea  of  things. 

“I  can  see  a  table,”  said 
Diogenes,  “but  I  cannot,  for  the 
life  of  me,  see  the  idea  of  a 
table.” 

Plato  replied,  “That  is  very 
likely  Diogenes,  for  to  see  a  table 
all  you  need  is  an  eye;  but  to  see 
an  idea,  you  really  ought  to  have 
a  mind.” 

With  that  sobering  in¬ 
dictment  upon  me,  I  nevertheless 
wish  to  proceed  in  examining  just 
one  idea.  What  is  it  that  we 
celebrate  here?  Is  Brigham 
Young  University  a  marvelous 
physical  plant  with  carefully 
manicured  grounds?  Is  it  a 
devoted  and  ever-more  excellent 
faculty?  Is  it  an  increasingly  able 
and  international  student  body:? 
Is  it  a  loyal  staff?  A  faithful 
alumni?  An  incomparably  Board 
of  Trustees?  Is  it  an  athletic 
event?  A  graduate  seminar? 
Vocational  opportunity?  Is  it  a 
Rhodes  scholarship?  A  dance?  a 
A  young  couple  in  love?  Is  it 
tuition  and  books  and  fees? 
Libraries  and  laboratories? 
Studios  and  stadia  and  studying? 
Is  it  all  of  these  combined? 

Yes,  it  is  all  of  these  things- 
but  beyond  all  of  this,  there  is  still 
something  both  more  important 
and  more  intangible.  It  is 
something  that  combines  these 


ingredients  and  many  more,  and 
makes  the  total  greater  than  the 
sum  of  the  parts.  That  total  is  an 
idea--or  more  literally  an  ideal-- 
toward  which  all  that  we  call 
“BYU”  is  committed. 

It  is  an  ideal  that  shares 
something  of  the  great 
tradition  in  Western  Civilization. 
Elder  Maxwell  has  masterfully 
suggested  that  20th  Century 
secularization  in  higher 
education  is  the  historic  ex¬ 
ception,  not  the  rule.  So  we 
gratefully  acknowledge  BYU’s 
place  in  a  long  tradition  of 
Christian  instruction. 

But  this  particular  idea,  the 
one  we  celebrate  today,  burst  into 
full  flower  only  with  the  Latter- 
day  restoration  of  the  keys  of 
eternal  truth.  It  burned  brightly 
in  the  newest  converts  who- 
father  and  son,  mother  and 
daughter-labored  by  day  and 
read  by  night.  It  burned  brightly 
where  the  central  symbol  and 
only  tract  of  that  restoration  was 
a  book-a  book  for  which  many 
had  died  and  by  which  untold 
generations  would  try  to  live.  It 
burned  brightly  when  a  part-time 
school  teacher  and  a  former 
newspaper  editor  were  dispat¬ 
ched  to  the  New  Jerusalem  to  “do 
the  work  of  printing  and  of 
selecting  and  writing  books  for 
schools  in  this  church,  that  little 
children. .  .may  receive  in¬ 
struction  before  me  as  is  pleasing 
unto  me.”  (D  &  C  56:4) 

It  burned  brightly  when  the 
parents  of  those  children 
gathered  in  the  upper  room  of 
their  new  temple  to  study  not  only 
theology  but  also  mathematics, 
philosophy,  English  grammar, 
German  and  Hebrew.  It  nearly 
burst  into  full  flame  on  the  banks 
of  the  Mississippi  when  Nauvoo, 
the  City  Beautiful,  was  to  be  built 
around  two  great  centers  of  truth- 
-a  temple  and  a  university.  Both 
were  to  be  dedicated  to  the  eternal 
purposes  of  the  Almighty  for  the 
exaltation  of  His  sons  and  His 
daughters. 

But  the  sad  story  of  this 
planet  is  that  one  may  enjoy 
new  truth  or  old  tranquility-but 
seldom  both.  Soon  these  would-be 
students  were  strewn  across  the 
Iowa  plains,  their  beloved 
prophet  cruelly  martyred  in  a 
crime  that  still  cries  out  in 
Carthage. 

But  the  idea  burned  on-in 
dugouts  and  cabins,  handcarts 
and  Conestogas  school  kept.  After 
all,  it  was  doctrine.  “The  Glory  of 
God  is  intelligence,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  be  saved  in 
ignorance,”  the  prophet  had 
taught  them.  And  “Whatever 
principle  of  intelligence  we  attain 
unto  in  this  life,  it  will  rise  with  us 


in  the  resurrection.  And  if  a 
person  gains  more  knowledge 
and  intelligence  in  this  life 
through  his  diligence  and 
obedience...,  he  will  have  so 
nuch  the  advantage  in  the  world 
,o  come.” 

Even  when  their  clothing  and 
their  crops  were  as  ragged  as  the 
frontier  they  forged,  they  studied 
hard  for  they  were  never  far  from 
that  “world  to  come.”  Indeed,  it 
came  all  too  quickly  for  some. 
Three  hundred  fresli  graves 
appeared  at  their  first  stop  for 
“Winter  Quarters,”  where  infant 
ond  elder  alike  closed  their  hand¬ 
written,  hard-won  Book  of  Life 
and  lay  down,  as  the  scripture 
says,  for  a  little  season. 

But  the  idea  refused  to  die. 
Ninety  days  after  those  settlers 
entered  their  promised  valley, 
and  well  before  most  had  seeds  in 
the  ground  or  roofs  over  their 
head,  17-year-old  Mary  Jane 
Dilworth  was  teaching  classes, 
within  the  safety  of  the  hastily 
erected  central  stockade. 

Later,  where  buildings  were 
not  available,  school  teachers  did 
the  best  they  could.  Said  Apostle 
George  Albert  Smith  of  his  ex¬ 
perience  in  Southern  Utah,  “My 
wicky-up  is  a  very  important 
establishment,  composed  of 
brush,  a  few  slabs  and  three 
wagons.  A  fire  in  the  center  and  a 
lot  of  milking  stools,  benches  and 
logs  placed  around,  two  of  which 
are  fashioned  with  buffalo  robes 
....  (It  was  unpleasant)  to  see  my 
school  some  of  the  cold  nights  in 
February,  scholars  standing 
round  my  huge  camp  fire,  the 
wind  broken  off  by  the  brush  and 
the  whole  canopy  of  heaven  for 
covering.  Thermometer  standing 
at  7  degrees.  ...  I  would  stand 
with  my  grammar  book,  the  only 
one  in  school,  would  give  out  a 
sentence  at  a  time  and  pass  it 
around.”  (BYU:  The  First  100 
Years) 

But  out  of  such  humble 
beginnings  grew  academies 
stretching  from  Mexico  on  the 
south  to  Canada  on  the  north-and 
today  one  university,  one 
crowning  symbol  of  those 
educational  dreams  only 
prophesied  in  Palmyra  but  now 
at  least  partly  realized  in  Provo. 
Exactly  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  have  come  and  gone  but  the 
idea  remains,  burning  more 
brightly  than  ever. 

So  we  gather  today  to  declare 
our  love  of  all  truth,  truth  in 
which  “knowledge  of  things  as 
they  are  and  as  they  were  and  as 
they  are  to  come”  is  cir¬ 
cumscribed  by  the  compass  of 
the  Almighty  into  one  great 
whole.  And  in  the  words  of  the 
Continued  On  Page  8 


The  Inaugural  processional  included  representatives  from 
many  colleges  and  universities  and  learned  societies. 


TMF  Sponsoring 
Many  Activities 


By  Rachel  Duwyenie 

“The  purpose  of  the  Tribe  of 
Many  Feathers  shall  be  to  carry 
out  programs  and  activities 
which  serve  the  needs  and  in¬ 
terests  of  the  membership.” 

Tribe  of  Many  Feathers 
President,  Dan  Sine,  feels  this 
statement  from  the  Constitution 
reflects  upon  TMF  as  a  “tool  for 
the  student”  through  spiritual, 
social,  academic,  and  the 
physical  sense. 

To  give  the  TMF  members, 
friends,  and  guests  spiritual 
insight-firesides,  morningsides, 
and  special  workshops  have  been 
presented  and  other  spiritual 
activities  have  been  scheduled. 

Many  social  activities  have 
been  planned  to  get  students 
acquainted.  Some  include  the 
recent  Halloween  party,  an 
orientation  for  freshmen,  and  a 
float  party  for  the  Homecoming 
parade.  For  the  future  months, 
TMF  has  scheduled  an  opening 
and  closing  social  and  a  snow 
party.  Maurice  Begay,  social 
vice-president,  believes  the 
social  aspect  of  TMF  is  one  of  the 
most  important  areas,  “The 
social  activities  help  to  create  a 
bond  of  unity  among  TMF 
members.” 

To  help  students  with  their 
academics,  academic  workshops 
were  held  in  the  BRMB  library 
with  specific  lectures  given  by 
Jeff  Simons. 

TMF  has  entered  many  areas 
of  sports  in  the  intramurals 
programs  at  B YU.  Incidently,  the 
girls’  TMF  flag  football  team  won 
the  intramurals  football 
championship. 

This  school  year,  Dan  Sine, 
Sharon  Grosenbach,  Marlene 
Begay,  Maurice  Begay,  and  Gary 
Nelson  were  sworn  into  various 
positions  to  serve  in  the  TMF 
Council. 

They  each  pledged  to  faith¬ 
fully  serve  in  their  respective 
offices  to  the  best  of  their  ability. 

President  Dan  Sine,  a 
Winnebago  Indian  from  Jefferson 
City,  Mo.,  is  a  sophomore  in 
business  management.  Sine  has 
served  two  years  in  the  Canada 
Winnepag  Mission.  In  high 
school,  Sine  lettered  in  basketball 
and  baseball.  He  also  played 
baseball  with  the  American 


Legion  and  joined  the  military  in 
1974-76.  Photography  is  one  of  his 
hobbies. 

Sharon  Grosenbach,  a 
Pueblo-Isleta  Indian  from  New 
Mexico  and  a  sophomore  is 
majoring  in  business  finance,  is 
this  year’s  vice-president.  She 
has  served  on  the  Indian  Club 
with  her  high  school  and  has 
helped  to  organize  an  area  youth 
conference.  She  is  pleased  with 
TMF  saying,  “I’m  excited  to  do  a 
lot  for  the  students.” 

This  year’s  public  relations 
officer  is  Marlene  Begay.  She  is  a 
Navajo  from  Murray,  Utah,  and 
a  junior  majoring  in  electrical 
engineering  with  minors  in 
business,  accounting,  computer 
science  and  math.  She  enjoys 
meeting  people.  This  makes  her  a 
prime  candidate  for  the  position 
she  holds  within  the  TMF  council. 
She  has  worked  with  Senator 
Orrin  Hatch  (R-Utah),  and  with 
IBM  in  Arizona.  She  was  also  a 
member  of  the  Lamanite 
Generation. 

Maurice  Begay,  a  junior  in 
business  management-finance,  is 
a  Navajo  from  Salt  Lake  City.  He 
is  the  social  Vice-president  and 
athletic  officer  for  TMF.  He 
graduated  within  the  upper  15 
percent  of  his  class  and  enjoys 
music.  He  plays  the  keyboard 
and  guitar.  Begay  was  a  part  of 
the  Lamanite  Generation  and 
enjoys  traveling.  He  served  a 
mission  in  Houston/Texas,  and  he 
has  held  several  church  position. 

Gary  Nelson  of  Flagstaff, 
Arizona,  is  a  Navajo  who  is  a 
junior  majoring  in  agricultural 
resource  economics.  Currently, 
her  serves  as  Marrieds’  Officer. 
Although  the  groups  is  small,  it 
works.  His  main  emphasis  is  to 
start  projects  in  food  storage, 
gardens,  temple  attendance,  and 
family  preparedness.  Nelson  has 
been  happily  married  for  two 
years  to  Deanne  Crowfoot 
Nelson.  He  served  in  the  Arizona 
Holbrook  Mission  under  the 
direction  of  President  George  P. 
Lee,  and  he  has  participated  in 
wrestling,  boxing,  and  track  in 
high  school.  Nelson  also  enjoys 
fishing  and  hunting. 

Other  TMF  council  members 
include  Tilda  Suen,  secretary; 
Manual  Chavez  II,  academics; 
Jan  Guiterrez,  Indian  Week 


The  1980-81  TMF  executive  council  members  are  Maurice  Begay,  Marlene  Begay,  Dan  Sine,  and 
Sharon  Grosenbach.  Not  pictured  are  Gary  Nelson,  Matilda  Suen,  Brenda  Allison,  Jan  Guitterez,  and 
Manuel  Chavez. 

chairman;  and  Brenda  Allison, 

Miss  Indian  BYU. 

Enthusiastically,  the  Tribe  of 
Many  Feathers  officers  agree 
they  have  tried  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  students  through  spiritual, 
academics,  and  social,  and 
physical  activities. 

In  appreciation,  TMF 
President  Sine  comments,  “I 
appreciate  the  Indian  Education 
faculty  for  sacrificing  the  time 
they  make  to  help  TMF- 
especially  for  Brother  Fox,  TMF 
adviser,  and  Nancy  Brooks  who 
is  Brother  Fox’s  assistant.” 

During  the  latter  part  of 
October,  TMF  sponsored  a 
Halloween  party.  There  were 
ghosts  and  goblins  and  dancing. 

Those  who  attended  the 
dance  participated  with 
“stompin,”  “hoe-down,’’  and 
“square”  dancing.  TMF  supplied 
venison  stew,  frybread,  and 
prizes  for  best  dressed  costumes. 

Approximately  100  Indian 
students  were  in  attendance. 

Those  who  attended  agree  that 
this  was  a  great  way  to  end  Oc¬ 
tober. 

TMF  will  sponsor  various 
activities  for  the  upcoming 
month  of  December.  There  will 
be  dance,  a  Christmas  party,  and 
firesides  sponsored  by  the 
various  offices.  Check  the 
bulletin  board  for  the  dates  of 
these  activities. 


Team  members  of  the  championship  girls  flag  football  team,  “MTF  Hawks”  include,  front  row. 
(L-R)  Lapita  Keith,  Shirley  Jones,  Sarah  Lucas,  Doreen  Arviso,  Sandra  Lucas.  Back  row,  (L-R)  Stan 
Snake,  assistant  coach,  Laura  Burnham,  Paula  Ballard,  Laurel  Crawshaw,  Jackie  Lucas,  coach, 
Tami  Lyons  and  Cathy  Masten. 


Members  of  the  Tribe  of  Many  Feathers  attend  the  recent 
Halloween  party  sponsored  by  TMF.  Costumes,  dancing,  and  food 
made  the  party  one  to  remember.  In  photo  below,  the  champion 
girls’  team  gets  a  pep  talk  from  the  coach. 


President  Holland:  BYU  Idea 
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Master,  that  encompassing 
approach  to  truth  will  indeed 
make  such  an  ideal  university 
free-free  to  grow,  free  to  learn,, 
free  to  serve,  free  to  save. 

But  while  moving  toward 
that  ideal,  faith  must  ever  be  the, 
scholar’s  hallmark,  faith  fostered! 
by  diligent  study  “out  of  the  best! 
books.”  (D  &  C  88:118)  Faith  in 
friends,  faith  in  facts,  faith  in  the 
future,  above  all  faith  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ. 

In  the  process,  reason  and 
revelation  will  be  cherished  as 
two  of  God’s  greatest  gifts  to 
man.  Secularism  will  be  shunned 
as  a  callous  compromise  with  a 
shallow  society.  Mere 
utilitar'anism  will  be  shunned  as 
an  unworthy  expediency  falling 
short  of  eternal  consequence. 
With  that  vision  the  idea  of 
Brigham  Young  University  is  to 
succeed  at  that  great  and  abiding 
Christian  challenge-to  be  in  the 
world  and  indeed  bless  the  world 
but  ultimately  never  be  of  it. 

Brigham  Young  University 
should  be  placed  where  both 
teacher  and  taught  are  ap¬ 
propriately  humbled  by  what 
they  do  not  yet  know.  But  by  the 
same  token  surely  they  should  be 
equally  confident  and  courageous 
about  what  they  do  know.  Indeed 
they  would  strive  to  refute 
forever  Bertrand  Russell’s 
sardonic  comment  that  “the 
stupid  are  too  cocksure  and  the 
intelligent  are  too  full  of  doubt.” 

They  would  rise  to  G.  K. 
Chesterton’s  challenge. 
“Humility,”  he  said, 
“was. ..meant  (to  be)  a  restraint 
upon  the  arrogance  and  ...  ap¬ 
petite  of  man  ...  But  what 
we  suffer  from  today  is  humility 
in  the  wrong  place.  Modesty  has 
moved  from  the  organ  of  am¬ 
bition  (and)  settled  upon  the 
organ  of  conviction;  where  it  was 
never  meant  to  be.  A  man  was 
meant  to  be  doubtful  about 
himself,  but  undoubting  about  the 
truth;  this  has  been  exactly 
reversed....  Humility  was  once  a 
spur  that  prevented  a  man  from 
stopping;  not  a  nail  in  his  boot 
that  prevented  him  from  going 
on....  The  old  humility  made  a 
man  doubtful  about  his  efforts, 
which  might  make  him  work 
harder.  But  the  new  humility 
makes  a  man  doubtful  about  his 
aims,  which  will  make  him  stop 
working  altogether. 

“At  any  street  corner  we 
may  meet  a  man  uttering  the 
frantic... statement  that  he  may 
be  wrong.  Every  day  one  comes 
acorss  somebody  who  says  that  of 
course  his  view  may  not  be  the 
right  one....  We  are  on  the  road  to 
producing  a  race  of  men  too 
mentally  modest  to  believe  in  the 


multiplication  table.  We  are  in 
danger  of  seeing  philosophers 
who  doubt  the  law  of  gravity.... 
Scoffers  of  old  time  were  too 
proud  to  be  convinced;  but  (the 
new  version  is)  too  humble  to  be 
convinced.  The  meek  (will) 
inherit  the  earth;  but  this  modern 
(group  will  undoubtedly  be)  too 
(timid)  ...  to  claim  their 
inheritance.”  (Orthodoxey) 

At  BYU  we  intend  to  claim 
our  inheritance,  including  the 
promises  of  Abraham,  Issac,  and 
Jacob. 

Such  an  ideal  campus  as  the 
one  I  describe  would,  of  course, 
serve  milk  before  meat  but  it 
would  encourage  an  ever- 
stronger  diet  consistent  with  its 
commitment  to  perserverance 
and  progression.  Students  would 
not  be  made  to  “run  faster  than 
they  have  strength,”  as  King 
Benjamin  cautioned,  but  as  that 
faith  grows  young  scholars  would 
increasingly  strengthen  their 
view  of  truth  beyond  mere 
opinion  into  resolute  conviction. 
They  will  need  such  independent 
conviction  for  the  journey 
awaiting  them  beyond  our  in¬ 
struction  and  beyond  our  in¬ 
fluence. 

To  shift  the  metaphor,  I 
recall  for  you  that  “Deep  water  is 
what  I  am  wont  to  swim  in,”  (D  & 

C  127:2)  said  the  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith.  And  so,  too,  must  every 
young  Latter-day  Saint  even¬ 
tually  swim.  Obviously  then  they 
are  not  well  served  by  a 
university  that  restricts  them  to 
wading  in  the  shallows.  But  they 
are  fatally  served  by  a  university 
thaf  would  sportingly  throw  a 
.ent  into  turbulent  academic 
tides  for  which  a  young  man  or  a 
young  woman  is  not  prepared. 

Swimming  is  not  one  of  those 
pursuits  where  it  is  best  to  start 
at  the  bottom  and  work  up.  If  I 
am  not  mistaken,  swimming 
instructors  in  this  country  must 
certify  and  re-certify  their 
lifesaving  credentials. 

In  a  spiritual  sense,  that 
sustaining  safety  is  far  more 
important  in  the  academy  than 
ever  it  was  in  a  pool.  So  the  ideal 
university  will  be  a  pastoral, 
nurturing  institution  where  those 
older  and  wiser  cautiously  lead 
out  into  deep  waters,  stroking 
briskly  enough  to  strengthen  but 
never  too  far  away  to  extend  the 
always  firm  hand  of  faith  if  fear 
strikes  a  floundering  freshman. 
“Deep  water”  is  what  we,  too, 
are  “wont  to  swim  in”  but  at 
BYU  the  faith  of  our  faculty  must 
never  be  difficult  to  detect. 

With  that  Christian  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  educational 
process,  such  an  ideal  university- 
-particularly  in  the  1980’s-could 
have  global  capabilities.  It  would 
in  reality,  as  well  as  rhetoric 


President  Holland  unwraps  a  present  from  an  Israeli  represen¬ 
tative. 


believe  that  the  world  is  its 
campus. 

Noting  a  recent  educational 
report  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  I  quote:  “On  a 
planet  shrunken  by  the 
technology  of  instant  com¬ 
munications,  there  is  little  safety 
behind  a  Maginot  Line  of 
scientific  and  scholarly 
isolationism.  In  our  schools  and 
colleges...  the  situation  cries  out 
for  a  better  comprehension  of  our 
place  and  our  potential  in  a  world 
that... still  expects  much  from 
America  (but)  no  longer  takes 
American  supremacy  for 
granted.  (For)  this  country’s 
(rising  generation)  an  in¬ 
ternational  perspective  is  in- 
dispensible.  For  the  nation’s 
colleges  and  universities,  nothing 
on  their  agenda  is  more  im¬ 
portant  than  a  serious  recon¬ 
sideration  of  their  educational 
responsibilities  to  their  nation 
and  to  their  world.” 

Brigham  Young  University 
has  a  particularly  bright 
possibility  in  this  regard. 
Enrolling  students  this  year 
from  all  50  states  and  77  foreign 
countries  is  one  way.  But  a  much 
more  stunning  realization  is  that 
more  than  10,000  of  our  26,000 
students  have  filled  missions  for 
the  Church  which  sponsors  this 
university.  And  over  half  of  those 
have  served  in  international 
settings,  most  often  with  at  least 
second  and  sometimes  third 
language  capability. 

Well,  then,  might  an  ideal 
campus  be  charged  with  learning 
“things  which  are  at  home, 
things  which  are  abroad... the 
perplexities  of  nations... and  a 
knowledge... of  countries  and 
kingdoms,”  of  “languages, 
tongues,  and  people.”  (D  &  C 
88:79;  90:15) 

Surely  with  such  in¬ 
ternational  bonds,  our  ever¬ 
present  threat  of  global  holocaust 
could  be  turned  to  a  vertiable 
pentacost,  with  love  and  un¬ 
derstanding  for  people  lived  with 
and  labored  among,  for  people  to 
whom  students  have  taught 
health,  agriculture,  reading, 
writing,  and  faith  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ. 

In  the  words  of  a  former  U.S. 
Secretary  of  State,  this  nation 
faces  “a  failure  not  of  op¬ 
portunity  but  of  seeing  op¬ 
portunity;  a  failure  not  of 
resources  but  of  wisdom  to  use 
them;  a  failure  not  of  intellect  but 
of  understanding  and  of  will.” 
(Cyrus  Vance) 

BYU  does  not  retreat  from 
such  a  challenge  to  shape  rather 
than  shun  the  future.  The  idea  of 
Brigham  Young  University  is  to 
underscore  hope,  exert  faith,  and 
extend  charity  in  addressing  the 
world’s  problems.  In  an  era  when 
the  movers  and  shakers  have 
been  moved  and  shaken,  BYU 
plans  to  take  its  hand  and  have 
influence. 

I’ve  called  all  of  this  an  idea. 
Perhaps  it’s  rightfully  more  of  a 
dream.  But,  as  the  angels 
themselves  promised  a  boy 
prophet,  in  the  great  day  of  the 
Lord  he  would  “pour  out  (his) 
spirit  on  all  flesh;  and  his  old  men 
would  dream  dreams  (and)  his 
young  men  would  see  visions.” 
(Joel  2:28) 

So  I  stand  with  the  writer  who 
recently  said,  “The  only  safe 
assumption  for  (us)  is  that  the 
world  will  be  (exactly)  what  we 
make  it.  Our  dreams,  not  our 
(predictions)  are  the  great 
energizers  (in  our  lives).  Dreams 
put  human  beings  into  action.  If 
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the  dreams  are  good  enough,  we 
can  overcome  happenstance  and 
paradox  (and  misfortune).  The 
end  product  will  be  far  more  solid 
than  those  (more)  practical 
designs  of  men  who  have  no 
poetry  in  their  souls.”  (Norman 
Cousins) 

Brigham  Young  University  is 
committed  to  being  a  very  good 
university.  And  I  am  aware 
“good”  has  many  meanings. 
Chesterton  noted  that  if  a  man 
were  to  shoot  his  grandmother 
right  between  the  eyes  at  a  range 
of  500  yards,  he  might  be  called  a 
good  shot  but  not  necessarily  a 
good  man. 

Our  idea,  academically 
speaking,  is  to  be  both  good  shots 
and  good  men  and  women. 

Now,  as  a  president’s  life  will 
have  it,  we’ve  already  ex¬ 
perienced  a  few  moments  that 
have  bruised  these  highly  held 
ideals. 

Not  many  weeks  ago,  I 
returned  from  a  weekend  of 
development  and  alumni  ac¬ 
tivities  only  to  find  one  un¬ 
fortunate  series  of  incidents  after 
another .  For  a  few  days  I  felt  the 
BYU  beacon  was  flickering,  that 
the  city  we  had  set  on  a  hill  had 
developed  a  bit  of  urban  decay. 
Perhaps  I  was  caring  too  much- 
though  I  don’t  really  think  that  is 
possible. 

In  any  case,  I  threw  myself 
into  the  difficulties-“deep  water 
is  what  I’m  want  to  swim  in”~ 
and  gave  everything  I  had  to 
maintain  the  idea  of  this 
university,  the  ideal  that  matters 
so  much  to  me. 

By  Thursday  afternoon  of 
that  week,  I  made  my  way  back 
into  the  office  at  2  p.m.  to  find  on 
my  calendar  that  I  was  due  at  an 
oratorio  choir  rehearsal.  That 
Thursday  was  the  same  Thurs¬ 
day  when,  I  am  told,  my  youngest 
son  said  at  the  breakfast  table, 
“When  is  dad  getting  back  from 
his  trip?” 

“He  got  back  last  Sunday 
night,”  my  eldest  replied. 

With  that  kind  of  week-now 
an  oratorio  choir  rehearsal. 
Never  mind  that  it  was  for  my 
benefit  to  review  their  inaugural 
numbers.  The  simple  stark  truth 
was  .  that  at  that  moment-bone 
weary,  blue,  and  a  bit  battered-I 
certainly  did  not  wish  to  sit 
through  a  rehearsal  of  any  choir. 
Furthermore,  as  you  might 
guess,  I  was  having  very  serious 
reservations  about  the  inaugural 
for  which  they  were  rehearsing, 
sing. 

But  the  hour  was  scheduled 
and  I  had  requested  it  and  they 
were  waiting.  I  had  no  choice. 
With  a  prayer  in  my  heart  and  the 
best  attempt  I  could  make  at  a 
smile,  I  walked  across  the  quad 
to  the  Harris  Fine  Arts  Building 
and  entered  the  Madsen  Recital 
Hall. 

What  then  happened  is 


essentially  ineffable.  It  was 
something  of  the  spirit  and  it  was, 

I  think,  for  me  alone. 

What  I  saw  there  was  the 
idea  of  Brigham  Young 
University.  It  was  in  the  form  of  a 
young,  gifted  faculty  member 
who  had  arranged  something  just 
for  the  president  of  his  school.  It 
was  in  the  form  of  a  dean  and 
department  chairman  who  had 
made  every  effort  to  be  helpful 
and  supportive  and  kind.  It  was  in 
the  form  of  staff  associates  who 
were  handling  microphones  and 
lighting  and  risers  and  in¬ 
struments. 

But  most  of  all,  it  was  formed 
in  the  faces  of  165  faithful,  young, 
impressionable  student  saints. 
Their  faces  were  pretty  and 
plain,  round,  and  thin,  handsome 
and  less  handsome-but  they 
were,  without  exception, 
beautiful.  They  revealed 
generations  of  wealth  and 
poverty,  years  of  ease  and 
struggle,  times  of  peace  and  pain. 

But  they  were,  as  the  Book  of 
Mormon  calls  them,  “the  rising 
generation”  and  they  were  about 
to  arise.  They  were,  after  all,  at 
BYU  and  on  their  faces  were  the 
unflagging  features  of  happiness 
and  of  hope. 

I  was  late  in  arriving  and 
owed  them  an  apology.  But  there 
was  no  time  for  that.  They 
were  there  to  sing.  Not  to  Jeff 
Holland,  for  they  knew  nothing  of 
him  personally.  They  were 
singing  rather  to  the  president  of 
their  school.  No.  It  was  still 
something  more  than  that. 


They  were  testifying  to  an 
idea,  the  idea  of  Brigham  Young 
University.  No  sooner  had  I 
entered  the  hall  than,  with  their 
own  “cloven  tongues  as  of  fire,” 
(to  quote  St.  Luke)  they  sang  with 
heart  and  voice:  “Come,  we  that 
love  the  Lord  And  let  our  joys  be 
known.  Join  in  a  song  with  sweet 
accord,  And  worship  at  this 
throne.  ...  This  mighty  God  is 
ours  Our  Father  and  our  Love; 
He  will  send  down  his  heavenly 
powers  To  carry  us  above.” 

President  Kimball-with  that 
mighty  reassurance,  we  humbly 
receive  your  charge  and  commit 
our  every  effort  to  its  realization. 

I  express  my  love  for  my  beloved 
wife  and  children  who  are  indeed 
my  greatest  treasure  and  who 
sustain  me  in  this  task. 

“Man  has  always  put  himself 
to  work  for  the  sake  of  an  idea, 
seeking  by  magnificent  exertions  , 
to  arrive  at  the  incredible.”  We 
pledge  “magnificent  exertions” 
toward  the  full  flowering  of  the 
truth  at  BYU,  even  the  Way,  the 
Truth,  and  the  Life. 

On  behalf  of  my  own  family 
and  the  university  family,  we 
express  love  to  all  here  assem¬ 
bled  for  their  kindness  in  joining 
us  as  we  begin.  In  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ,  Amen. 


